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did also the spinal column, at the third dorsal vertebrae: no trace of 
nerves could be detected going to the lower part of the abdomen, 
pelvis, or lower extremities. 

The pectoral muscles, and those of the arm, well developed; the 
lungs had not been inflated, except the superior lobe of the left lung? 
heart natural. 

Nothing peculiar was observed in the abdominal viscera, except 
that the two kidneys were contained in a single capsule; the testes 
were found high up in the abdomen. The two ossa ilia were united 
together, the sacrum being absent 

No trace of muscles could be found on the abdomen or lower ex¬ 
tremities, their place was supplied by adipose matter. 

Philadelphia Alms-house, Jan. 1830. 


Art. XVI. Case of Sea-sickness terminating in a singular affection 
of the Mind. By John Ware, M. D. of Boston. 

I WAS called to the subject of this case on the 16th of April last. 

I learned, that in December, 1828, about four months before, he had 
sailed from Liverpool for Charleston, S. C. in his usual health. He 
had several times before crossed the Atlantic; and, although he had 
on these occasions been considerably affected by sea-sickness, had 
not suffered to any severe or dangerous extent. Soon after sailing he 
became very sick, and continued so, without intermission, until the 
vessel in which he sailed, having been injured by the severity of the 
weather, put back into a port in Ireland to repair. The sickness left 
him, as it usually does, on landing; and during his stay on shore, 
which lasted about ten days, he continued perfectly well, so far as 
any tiling was obvious to the notice of those around him. 

On sailing, his sickness immediately returned. The passage was 
very rough, and continued for forty-four days, at the end of which 
he arrived at Charleston. During this period, till the last four days, 
the sea-sickness was unabated, and he vomited incessantly. As it 
appeared to others, he retained no food whatever, and was of course 
reduced to the last extremity. He remained sensible, was aware of 
his situation, and was in daily expectation of his death, as were those 
around him. He was not able to rise from his birth, but dictated to 
another person a letter addressed to his partner, relating to some 
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matters of business, and. containing some directions with respect to 
some articles of property. This letter, which I saw, was signed with his 
own hand, and indicated a mind perfectly clear in its recollection, 
and in its operations 

Four days before his arrival, that is, after being forty days in this 
state, he ceased to vomit, his nausea left him, he became hungry, and 
was able to take and retain food, but he lost almost entirely the 
powers of his mind, and his recollection of what had passed. In this 
state he arrived at Charleston; and after remaining there, at the 
house of a friend, a few weeks, gradually improving in general health 
and strength, he was brought to this city by one of his brothers, who 
had gone on for this purpose. The account which I have thus briefly 
given of the origin of his disorder, was gathered from the brother in 
whose house I visited him, and who had learned the particulars from 
several individuals who were directly or indirectly acquainted with 
them. It is highly probable, therefore, that in many respects the 
above narration may be extremely inaccurate, being made up entirely 
at second or third hand. It serves, however, to establish the facts of 
a tolerable freedom from disorder at the time of his sailing, of his 
excessive sea-sickness, and of the sudden alienation of mind on the 
return of appetite and power of digestion. 

His bodily strength, as we were told, had improved; and what was 
somewhat remarkable, he had improved during his journey from 
Charleston, part of which was performed by water without the pro¬ 
duction of sea-sickness. He was able to sit up in an easy chair a con¬ 
siderable part of every day, though not equally well every day. He 
appeared to possess a sufficient degree of strength in his arms; but 
his lower limbs were feeble, and he could hardly walk even with 
much assistance. His appetite was good, his tongue clean, and- his 
bowels generally in a natural state, both as to the kind and quantity 
of the evacuations. His pulse was small and feeble, varying in fre¬ 
quency from 96 to 108. His countenance was generally lively and 
cheerful; but sometimes anxious and clouded. His senses were suffi¬ 
ciently acute as to sensibility; indeed, in the skin generally, and par¬ 
ticularly in that of the legs, there seemed to be rather a preternatural 
degree of this property. He could not bear friction to be applied to 
the skin without great uneasiness; and when applied to the legs it 
produced sensations which he called a faintness, but which seemed 
to proceed from nervous irritation, and which he could not, andw-ould 
not endure for a moment. 

The sensibility of the eye seemed to be perfectly good, but there 
was an irregularity and unsteadiness in the motions of the ball which 
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rendered him incapable of seeing objects clearly. The motions ot the 
ball were in some measure like those which occur in common dizzi¬ 
ness, but were’ less decidedly from side to side than in that case. I 
can only convey my idea of the nature of them by saying that the eye 
appeared as if alternately under the influence of its voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary muscles; as if the patient was constantly making an effort 
to direct the eye with muscles over which his controui was imperfect 
from feebleness, so that the contractions were intermittent and tremu¬ 
lous, whilst in the intermission of the contraction of the voluntary mus¬ 
cles, the eye passed under that of the involuntary, and was thus kept 
in a state of oscillation between the two. I was confirmed in the opi¬ 
nion that this might be a correct explanation, by the fact, that by a 
strong effort, particularly when he felt better than usual, he could, 
for a- short time, fix his eyes upon any object so as to see it ve-y 
well, but would be soon obliged to intermit the exertion, and the ir¬ 
regular motions would immediately return. The consequence of this 
motion of the eye was of course an apparent motion of external ob¬ 
jects. Thus, if he looked at any object across the street, it appeared 
to him to be moving up and down to the extent of several feet; and 
in all objects there was an apparent motion proportioned in extent to 
their distance. This prevented him from discerning countenances ac¬ 
curately, and from reading. The attempt to read produced a sensa¬ 
tion in the forehead too unpleasant to be endured. The kind of mo¬ 
tion thus produced in external objects may be somewhat illustrated 
by the manner in which he described his sensations when able to walk 
out some time afterwards. On some days, when not so well as usual, 
the apparent motion of objects would return, he found it difficult to 
use his feet steadily, and frequently said, “there is a high sea run¬ 
ning,” not because he believed himself at sea, but because the appa¬ 
rent motions of objects about him were like that which he had expe¬ 
rienced when on board a vessel. These sensations were sometimes 
such as to produce the qualmish feeling of sea-sickness. 

The most remarkable and interesting part of his case, however, re¬ 
lates to the state of his mind. There appeared to be a total loss of 
memory of recent events. In this respect he resembled a person in 
extreme old age. He could recollect with distinctness what had oc¬ 
curred many years before, but retained no trace whatever of what 
had happened for many preceding montlis. The length of time which 
was entirely a blank, could not well be determined, because none of 
the persons around him had been particularly acquainted with his af¬ 
fairs for the few preceding years. It was still very evident, that be- 
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sides having lost entirely the recollection of many of the last months, 
the events of a considerably long period, probably of one or two 
years, existed in his mind in a confused and disturbed manner. He 
at times, when questioned, admitted he had an indistint impression of 
having suffered from sea-sickness, but not a vestige remained in his 
mind of any other circumstance which had occurred during his ab¬ 
sence in Europe, or during his passage home. His mind evidently 
went back, when questioned on tliis point, to some voyage preceding 
that during which he had actually suffered. 

Butthough thus lost with regard to everything recent, he would con¬ 
verse with entire correctness and recollection on all subjects connected 
with the events and pursuits of the earlier periods of his life. He gave 
accounts of the population, manners, habits, &c. of New Orleans, where 
he had formerly transacted business, of incidents occurring to him 
during his residence there, and of persons with whom he had been in 
company, such as any intelligent man would have given who was in 
full possession of all his faculties. No one would have suspected from 
his ordinary conversation on topics of tliis kind, that there was any 
thing peculiar in the state of his mind. It was when recent events 
were inquired about that the affection became manifest. 

The conversation addressed to him from day to day, and common 
events as they passed, seemed to make no more impression on his 
mind, than if they had been written on water. He would forget the 
name of the person with whom he was speaking, unless it were some 
one with whom he had been formerly acquainted. If asked a ques¬ 
tion about even the most common personal occurrence, as whether he 
had slept well, whether he had an appetite, what he had eaten, &c. 
he would refer to his sister for an answer, having himself no recol¬ 
lection with regard to the fact He had an absolute conception only 
of what was immediately present, and had no idea of the lapse of 
time, of the season of the year, or of the place in which he was. He 
required to be continually reminded that it was spring, that he was in 
Boston, and in his brother’s house. 

The place of his birth was in the neighbourhood of Boston, and his 
relations all resided here, but he had been absent thirteen years. 
■When made sensible that he was in Boston, of which, as I have al¬ 
ready said, he required to be constantly reminded, his mind seemed 
to go back, and take things up precisely as they were when he left 
it. All that he said about his relations and friends implied this im¬ 
pression. The brother, for instance, in whose house he uras, now 
about twenty-six years of age, he supposed to be another brother, 
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who had been of that age when he last saw him; his sister’s daugh¬ 
ters, who had grown up during his absence, he considered as his 
younger sisters. Still he was always ready to be set right with re¬ 
gard to these matters of fact; acknowledged the imperfection of his 
faculties, but immediately fell into the same mistakes. Indeed he 
was constantly conscious of the state of mind into which he had fal¬ 
len, and frequently alluded to it in a very touching manner and with 
tears. 

The nature of the failure in his memory was strikingly illustrated 
in some of my visits to him. Every morning a fresh introduction be¬ 
came necessary; he had no recollection of my name or my profession, 
or of the object of my visit Even when reminded that he had seen 
me and had talked with me the day before, he could not recal the 
circumstance. The mention of my name, however, immediately 
brought to his mind the knowledge of other members of my family, 
whom he had formerly known, concerning whom he immediately in¬ 
quired, and in a manner which showed that his recollection of them 
and their situation, &c. fifteen or twenty years ago, was entirely ac¬ 
curate. This train of recollection was often suggested by the men¬ 
tion of my name. He consequently went over the same inquiries, 
and gave the same accounts several times, never recollecting that he 
had done it before, and always evinced the same accuracy of memory 
with regard to the subjects to which he referred. 

Very little was attempted in the way of medical treatment, and no 
advantage appeared to result from what was attempted. My attend¬ 
ance upon him was continued for but a short time, but I have occa¬ 
sionally seen him since, and once within a few days. Some improve¬ 
ment has taken place. He has recovered the use of his eyes so as to 
read a little; and he is amused by the occupation, although he retains 
no recollection of what he reads. His bodily strength has not 
much improved, and he cannot walk steadily alone. He still retains 
the peculiar sensibility of his skin. His memory is improved a little. 
He now remembers a few things of which he is constantly reminded, 
such as that he is in Boston and in his brother’s house, and a few 
particulars of the same kind. But he had no recollection of my name 
though he thought that he had of my countenance. He did not even 
retain my name during the half hour that I spent with him, though he 
did recollect that I was a physician. 

At this visit his conversation seemed to me more like that of a per¬ 
son affected with a permanent alienation of mind. He occupied him¬ 
self during the whole of the time in a detail of strange and incredible 
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adventures, which he encountered in his last voyage to Europe and 
residence there. The story he told was not only extravagant and in¬ 
credible in itself, but was contradicted by known facts concerning 
him. Yet he told the whole with an air of entire good faith. 

With regard to the nature of tins affection, I have little to remark. 
Its history would have certainly led one at first to suppose that some 
disease of the brain had existed at the time of sailing, which had ag¬ 
gravated, and at the same time had been aggravated by the sea-sick¬ 
ness. The subsequent history does not certainly forbid this explana¬ 
tion, though it does by no means confirm it. 

It is proper in conclusion to remark, that nothing is known either 
by his friends, or those who came with him from Liverpool, of what 
had occurred to him during his residence in Europe, and that there 
may have been'causes operating to predispose him to an affection of 
this kind, of which we shall probably remain ignorant. 

Boston , Jan . 6, 1830. 



